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SPRING—SEMENOWSKI, 


O God, animate us to cheerfulness! May we 
have a joyful sense of our blessings, learn to look 
on the bright circumstances of our lot, and main- 
tain a perpetual contentedness ! CHANNING. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BLUEBIRD. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


’Twas but a bluebird’s song 
I heard at peep of day, 

When April came along; 

*Twas but a bluebird’s song, 

Yet made my spirit strong 
With certainty of May; 

*T was but a bluebird’s song 
I heard at peep of day. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CROSS. 


BY K. G. WELLS. 


HE old, old name for the cross was the Latin 
phrase, Signum Salutis, sign of safety, 
salvation, life, immortality. Though now- 

adays we think of all this in connection with the 
death of Christ, the cross in the beginning of its 
use was not related to the crucifixion. 

In the Catacombs at Rome, the oldest represen- 
tation of the Christian cross was a horizontal line 
with a fish twisted round it, the fish being an 
emblem of water and baptism. (Matt. iv. 19.) 
Also, the letters of the Greek word for fish were 
the initial letters of the words ‘‘ Jesus Christ, 
Saviour, Son of God.” 

The beautiful Greek cross has four equal lines, 
with various ornaments at each end. The Saint 
Andrew’s has the same number, only they are 
crossed like the letter X, it being so called because 
Saint Andrew died on such a cross. The next 
form of the cross, and the oldest, has three arms, 
and is shaped like the capital letter T; while the 
Latin cross was not discovered until the fifth cen- 
tury, and is designed in the form of a man, with 
arms and legs extended, the longest distance being 
from the shoulders to the feet, like the cross on 
which Christ died. This cross was sometimes 
made of gold and silver, with five rubies, one in 
the middle and one at each end, to symbolize the 
five wounds of Jesus. 

After the time of Constantine the two intersect- 
ing lines were more and more chosen as the 
favorite kind of cross, though the early Fathers 
tried to find its sign in many queer shapes, as in 
the paschal lamb roasted whole, with two spits 
thrust into it for convenience in holding it. 

An old medieval legend relates that the cross on 
which Christ died was cut out. of the tree from 
which Adam and Eve ate, when the world began; 
and that the tree was buried at the bottom of a 
lake, the waters of which mysteriously healed 
every one who bathed in them, until, just as 
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mysteriously, it rose from the depths when wood 
was needed for the cross of Golgotha. This it did 
again when it was supposed to be rediscovered by 
the Empress Helena, mother of Constantine. She 
went to Jerusalem, and found the place where the 
Saviour had been buried with three crosses in it. 
That of Christ, on being carried away, wrought 
marvellous cures. A church was built over the 
place where it had lain, part of it being put in the 
church. Another part was sent to Rome, where 
a church was built on purpose to receive it. Long 
afterward, the crusaders bore it with them in 
battle, while bits of it are still held in reverent 
honor by pious Catholics in many different places. 
By and by, they say, the whole true cross will 
reappear at the judgment day. 

It was not, however, until the middle of the sixth 
century that any one dared to represent in art such 
a painful subject as death on a cross, in the form 
which we now call a crucifix, because art loved 
what was beautiful in itself, and because those who 
believed that Christ was God did not like the idea 
-of representing God as dying in humanform. So 
some of the earlier Christian artists represented 
the Saviour as a lamb, standing by a cross, with 
the blood flowing from its neck into a cup placed 
on the ground. 

The very first endeavors to picture the cruci- 
fixion are found on the oil flasks of Monza, which 
have a figure of the cross, and above it the head 
of Christ with a halo around it. Very queer and 
quaint are the carvings and designs of those an- 
cient believing days. But, as the common people 
grew more and more anxious to have some sym- 
bol of the Christian religion that told them of 
love and self-sacrifice, the crucifix became a 
general possession among Catholics, though the 
Church did not sanction its use till the end of the 
seventh century. It took a good many more hun- 
dred years before painters and sculptors ceased to 
delight in representing the sufferings of the cruci- 
* fixion; for even now in all Catholic churches and 
homes, and in some Protestant ones, too, the cru- 
cifix is valued as their highest, holiest possession, 
and prayers are repeated over it. But most Prot- 
estants prefer the simple cross, as it suggests the 
victory over suffering without representing bodily 
death and pain, and because it was a sign of re- 
ligious faith and renewed life long before the 
death of Christ. The cross has now become the 
great world symbol of love and faith, and belongs 
to all Christian nations. We give it as an orna- 
ment to our friends because of its deep meanings, 
we carry it in our Sunday-School processions, we 
place it on our church walls, and we bear it as the 
Red-cross Flag into battle to help the wounded. 
Beautiful in form, beautiful in significance, 
churches have been and are built on its plan. 
Westminster Abbey, even, is called “a theology 
in stone,” so closely related is every part of its 
structure to the story of the crucifixion and the 
resurrection; for the place of the choir signifies 
the risen man. Thus are Good Friday and Easter 
Sunday symbolized in cathedral architecture. 


DON’T SEE. 


BxEn livin’ some time in a quiet sort o’ way, 
But somehow I’ve gathered a proverb or two: 
Ef you'd save yourself trouble, I’d just caution 
you, 
Don’t hear all the things that the other folks say. 


Been livin’ as well as a pore worm cap live, 
With a heart purty free from annoyance each 


day: 
Ef you think that is well, then regard what I 
say, 
Don’t see all the slights that the other folks give. 


Witt T. Hate. 


twigs. 


Grit is the grain of character. It may gener- 
ally be described as heroism materialized,— spirit 
and will thrust into heart, brain, and backbone, 
so as to form part of the physical substance of 
the man. WHIPPLE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN APRIL MORNING. 


BY SUSAN B. ROBBINS. 


HE crowing of the cock aroused me. Be- 
fore I was fairly awake, the mufiled beat 
of the partridge’s drum came faintly to my 

ears. It was the first time I had heard his call 
that year, and it filled me with a kind of excite- 
ment. It seemed like an invitation to come out 
and see the young day. 

SoI stole from the silent house, carrying my 
shoes in my hand, and sitting on the door-step.to 
put them on. 

It was a clear morning, and cold enough to 
make brisk motion agreeable. The ground was 
frozen. There was hoar frost on the grass, and 
pools of water in the pasture through which I 
went were thinly skimmed over with ice. On the 
brownish boxberry leaves the frost was laid in fine 
and delicate patterns. Here and there, where the 
earth was mellow, the anchor frost had thrown up 
its fragile white pillars. 

The air was full of music. Robins were sing- 
ing; and ona tall bush perched a song-sparrow, 
who at intervals lifted up his head and uttered hi 
sweet notes. ‘ 

Through the pasture and the barren wood-lot I 
went, and entered a wooded path leading to a 
meadow. And now again I heard the throbbing 
drum of the partridge. A squirrel, lithe and 
graceful, chattered from the limb of a pine-tree. 
I paused to watch him. He tripped along the 
branch, seemingly in no hurry, leaped across to a 
maple on the other side of the path, ran down the 
trunk, and disappeared behind a big stone. 

Along the path the trees were bare, save here 
and there a hemlock or a small pine clothed in 
dark green or a beech with last year’s bleached 
leaves still clinging to its twigs. 

Coming to the meadow, I was startled by the up- 
ward flight of two wild ducks who had been in the 
brook, which was swollen by spring rains, and 
covered half the meadow. The ducks flew above 
me in a wide circle, uttering their soft ‘“ quah, 
quah, quah, quah!” Three times they circled 
high over my head, but near enough for me to see 
the markings on their plumage and to note their 
odd, long-necked, short-tailed appearance. Then 
they flew away to the south, and disappeared. 

I stood at the entrance to the meadow, and list- 
ened to the sounds about me. At my left was a 
tangled thicket of briers, which seemed to be full 
of chickadees. From the other side of the meadow 
came the strange, half musical voices of black- 
birds. Across the water on some dead tree a 
woodpecker was drumming persistently. To the 
right a sparrow was singing, while behind 
me a robin kept repeating his pleasing strain. 
Now and then a crow flew heavily along the 
horizon. 

I stood there listening and looking and breath- 
ing the sweet air, but at length turned away and 
retraced my steps. 

Just before reaching the wood-lot, I heard a 
sound of hurrying feet and a snapping of dry 
Looking up quickly, I caught a fleeting 
glimpse of a small, dark animal disappearing 
among the bushes. 

Coming out from the sparse shade of the trees, 
I met the grateful warmth of the lately risen sun; 
and, walking home in its radiance, I heard from 
the distant town a bell striking for six o’clock. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JIMMY’S MAY BASKET. 
BY SELINDA H. GREEN. 


N a little upstairs tenement lived Debby 
Harper and her mother. Debby was an 
invalid; and, though there were but two of 

them, Mrs. Harper was obliged to work hard for 
their support, and to provide medical aid for Debby, 
when she chanced to be worse than usual. 

It was May. Debby’s couch was beside an 
open window, through which spring’s sweet odors 
came in, giving her much delight. A pretty vase 
upon the window beside her held a beautiful rose, 
which some one had brought to gladden the sick 
one. 

There weré children’s voices on the street, and 
Debby leaned across the low window-sill and looked 
below. She loved to watch the little ones going to 
and from school. They were going home now. 
One little boy, left behind by the merry, running 
group, walked slowly along. Debby thought there 
was a look of sadness on the little round face. A 
sudden impulse of loving sympathy made her 
snatch the rose from its vase, and drop it out of 
the window, drawing suddenly back from view as 
she did so. But the next instant she peeped down 
to note the effect. The child who stood, rose in 
hand, looking this way and that way, suddenly spied 
the sweet young face above. 

A moment later a knock as of a sturdy little 
fist sounded on Debby's door. 

“Come in, please,” she said; and the small boy 
came in, the rose in one hand and his hat in the 
other. He looked shy, and half afraid to enter. 

“ Here’s yer rosy that fell down,” he said, march- 
ing up to her; and, having said this, he thrust his 
tongue into one cheek, and wobbled it about in 
awkward confusion. ‘ 

“Tt didn’t fall,” said Debby. “I meantit for you.” 

“You did? Why, 1 don't know you, an’ you 
don’t know me, do you?” And the boy wiggled 
one foot about, and looked very red. 

“No,” said Debby, “ we don’t know each other. 
I have only lived in your village a little while; 
but I thought you looked sort of sorry, and so I 
wanted to give it to you.” 

“What is your name?” asked the boy; and 
Debby told him. 

“My name is Jimmy Briggs,” he said. “Now I 
guess we shall know each other. I think you’re 
real good to give me this.” And he buried his pug 
nose deep in the rose’s heart. “It’s an awful 
pretty rose,— sweet, too. My! ain’t it sweet?” 
And he snuffed hard. 

Debby smiled. “I’m so glad you like it,” she 
said. “ Won’t you sit down? I’m all alone this 
afternoon, and it’s sort of lonesome. My mother 
has had to go out this afternoon.” 

“Has she?” said Jimmy. And he edged into a 
chair, and began swinging his feet; and the two 
looked at each other in a friendly way. 

“T’ll bet you can’t guess what I’s sorry about,” 
he said, getting bolder. 

“No, what? ” said Debby. 

“Well, you see, we’re going to hang May bas- 
kets to-night,— we fellers,— and I lost what I’s 
going to put into mine; and, if you don’t care, I 
guess I’ll put this rosy in. It’s nicer ’n what I 
had.” 

“No, indeed, I don’t care,” said Debby. “I 
think it’s a lovely thing to do.” 

“I’m going to hang it for Milly Hobbs: she’s a 
girl in my class,” said the boy. “She’s most as 
pretty as the rosy. She’s got awful nice curls, way, 
way down; and they shine like anything. She’s 
first-rate. She can run fastest of any girl in 
school! ” 

He looked curiously at Debby. 
got any feet?” he asked. 


“Haven't you 
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Debby pushed one slender foot down from 
beneath her skirts. ‘“ See?” 

Jimmy nodded. “Only just one?” he asked. 
And Debby showed the other foot. 

“I thought mebbe you couldn’t walk. 
see any feet,” he said. 

“T haven’t walked a step for a whole. year,” said 
Debby. ‘“ Butit’s my spine.” 

* By!” said Jimmy, with something like a groan. 
“ Ain’t that awful! I should die ef I couldn’t get 
anywhere for a whole year. Don’t you feel 
awful bad?” 

A tear shone in Debby’s eyes, but she brushed 
it bravely away. ‘‘Sometimes,” she answered, 
“but I try not to all I can.” 

Jimmy looked very sober. 
May baskets?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, ever so many.” 

“And did you run? ” 

“T guess I did!” And Debby laughed at the 
memory of good times. 

Jimmy’s face suddenly brightened. 
beamed. “I must be going,” he said, sliding from 
his chair. ‘ Good-by.” 

“ Good-by,” said Debby. 
again some time.” 

“Yes,” said Jimmy; and he dodged out, and, 
banging the door behind him, clattered downstairs, 
and ran pell-mell down the street. He ran on until 
he came toa large, handsome house. He ran up 
the steps, and rang the bell. 

The minute the door opened he said, “ Where’s 
Milly?” 

It was Milly’s mother who stood smiling down at 
him, “What do you want of Milly?” she asked. 

“Jest to see her a minute.” And Mrs. Hobbs 
laughed, and went in; and Milly came out. She 
was indeed, as Jimmy had said, “almost as pretty 
as the rosy.” 

“See here!” said Jimmy, all out of breath. 
“ Mebbe you'll think it’s queer, but I want to know 
honest if you’re go’n’ to hang me a May basket.” 

“Why, Jimmy Briggs, I shan’t tell! ” said Milly. 
“T should think you’d be ashamed round prying 
into things beforehand.” 

“JT ain’t pryin’, an’ I’ll tell yer why,” said Jimmy. 
“Tve found an awful nice girl,— not little, like 
you, but a big girl; and she can’t walk. Think of 
that! Can’t walk! Nota step for a whole year! 
Can’t go out doors nor anything.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Milly. “How too bad! I 
should think she’d cry.” 

“An’ I want to hang her a May basket,” said 
Jimmy. 

“Ye see, I was go’n’ to hang you one, an’ I lost 
the stuff to put in it; an’ she give me this rosy. I 
was gon’ to hang it for you; but I'll give it to ye 
now, if you'll only let me have what you’s go’n’ to 
put in my basket, for her,— that is, of co’se if 
you're go’n’ to hang me any, ’cause, ye see, I ain’t 
got any more money to buy anything with.” 

“Yes, you may have it all. Iwas going to hang 
you a beauty, this very night,” said Milly; ‘“ but 
the poor lame girl shall have it, and every bit of 
the filling, if only you'll let me go, too.” 

“That'll be fine! But why don’t you take yer 
rosy?” said Jimmy, holding it out to her. 

“Oh, I was thinking so hard about the poor girl 
who can’t walk, I forgot.: It’sa beauty.” And the 
little girl took the rose and smelled of it. “And 
it’s just as sweet!” 

“What are you talking about, children?” Mrs. 
Hobbs had come out to see what it was all about, 
and both the children began telling about the poor 
lame girl who had not walked for a “ whole year,” 
and what they wanted to do for her. 

“Where does she live? ” asked Mrs. Hobbs; and 
Jimmy told her. 

“TI must find out about this,” said Mrs. Hobbs. 
“They must be new people in town. Don’t hang 


I didn’t 


“Did you ever hang 


It fairly 


“Come and see me 


your May basket until to-morrow night, and I will 
help you to do something nice. I’ll come up in the 
morning, Jimmy, and talk it over with your mother.” 

Jimmy’s eyes shone, and the children were very 
glad to do as Mrs. Hobbs proposed. 

“What nice thing will you do, mamma?” asked 
Milly. 

“Wait until I have seen Jimmy’s mother, dear. 
I don’t quite know yet what will be best.” 

On the next evening after dusk, just as it 
seemed the best time for something good to hap- 
pen,— for Debby had been crying a little, and her 
mother had said she had never felt so tired and 
discouraged,— there might have been seen a small 
boy and girl dodging behind trees and into all the 
shadows along the village street. 

They were carrying something between them; 
and, when they came to the stairs leading to 
Debby’s room, they stopped, and peered cau- 
tiously up the dark passage. 

“Be careful!” whispered the little girl, who 
of course was Milly Hobbs. “You boys are al- 
ways so noisy.” And then they darted back, and 
hid behind a large tree. 

“T heard something, didn’t you?” whispered 
the boy, who was Jimny, to be sure. 

“T guess ’twas just a cat,” whispered Milly. 
“Don’t be scared. Let’s go now.” And they 
crept out, and tiptoed each so softly up the stairs, 
Jimmy never once stubbing his toes, as he had a 
habit of doing. 

“It’s the best May basket I ever heard of. Ain’t 
it the best you ever did?” he whispered, when 
half-way up; but Milly bade him, “ Hush! ” 

Then there was a faint little rustle at the top, 
followed by a tremendous knock by two little fists 
instead of one, and such a scampering down over 
the stairs, and a sound of running down the vil- 
lage street. 

Debby and her mother were quite startled by 
the knock, and it was somewhat timidly that the 
door was opened. 

Mrs. Harper came back into Debby’s room 
with something in her hand. 

“What is it?” she said. But Debby, quick to 
recall other days, at the sight, cried out, ‘Why, 
it’s a May basket, mother! ” 

“ And it’s for you, for here’s your name,” said 
her mother, putting it on the bed beside Debby, 
who was now all smiles. 

There was a beautiful knot of flowers, to begin 
with, then a box of choice candies, and two big 
oranges and other dainties. 

“And here is a letter!” cried Debby, looking 
very much excited, two little red spots burning on 
her cheeks. “Now we'll find out where it came 
from.” 

But the “letter” did not tell; for it was not a 
letter at all, but a blank sheet of paper, with-some- 
thing folded inside, which surprised them most of 
all. 

* A five-dollar bill!” cried Debby, holding it up 
to view. “Did youever! Who can have been so 
lovely? ” 

But, though she looked carefully, there was 
nothing to reveal the secret. The only writing 
about the whole affair was just Debby’s name, 
written in large, round letters. 

“Oh, I do want to know so!” she said; but Mrs. 
Harper said : — 

“God has put it into somebody’s heart to be 
very kind to you. Perhaps that is enough to 
know.” 

There was somebody, however, who did not 
think so; for the next morning Debby’s door 
opened softly and without warning, and Jimmy 
Briggs’s round blue eyes peeped just round the 
door’s edge. 

“ We hung it, Milly and me!” he shouted; and, 
before Debby had time to say a word, he went 


tearing down over the stairs to join Milly, who was 
waiting for him below. 
“What did she say? ” Milly eagerly asked. 
“Nothing,” said Jimmy, “but she looked real 
happy.” 


To talk of luck and chance, only shows how lit- 
tle we know of the laws which govern cause and 
effect. Hosza Batou. 


ICEBERGS. 


No port lamps gleam along our sides, 
No banners float on high; 

No human lookout raises glass 
To scan our sea or sky. 


No admirals above our decks 
’*Mid guns and gunners stand, 

In hidden sheath to send the sound 
Of warlike, stern command. 


Yet all the navies of the world 
Our bows in vain assail : 

We fear no smoking battle-tower 
That thunders through the gale. 


By captains gray our path is marked, 
By sailors white and old; 

For us the phantom rockets glare 
And phantom bells are tolled. 


In misty, unremembered ports 
Our beacon lights were set, 

By hands long gone from mortal view, 
By forms that men forget. 


And we may wander on our course 
Till time at end shall be, 
For in our breasts are locked the hulls 
Of ships once lost at sea. 
JoHN JAMES MEEHAN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A WORD IN SEASON. 


BY ELEANOR ROOT. 


E sing about “little deeds of kindness,” 

\ \ we talk about them; but do we do them? 

The sojourner at the mountains, at the 
beach,—what would not a letter from her, breath- 
ing of wildwood, of wave, of breezy pines, of sis- 
terhood, be to the friend or acquaintance or pro- 
tégé toiling behind the counter or the desk? We 
cannot know the measure of helpfulness such a 
message would be to the soul to whom indeed a 
new world would be opened, the material, beau- 
tiful world of God, and the still more beautiful 
world of his creatures who care for others. 

And on the negative side, as it may be termed, 
what opportunities for kindness or cruelty! The 
girl passing with averted eye her classmate, be- 
cause, forsooth, the classmate is not so well off in 
this world’s goods as she,— what a barb she throws 
out! How it rankles, how the spirit is wounded, 
how the eyelid droops to hide the unbidden tear! 

Boundless are the opportunities we all have to 
brighten the lives of those around us, and to re- 
frain from adding to their shadows. A deed, a 
word, a smile,— who can measure their far-reach- 
ing influence for good? Asa change of soil and 
conditions often makes the most dwarfed plants 
thrive, so our influence may cause to “burst into 
leaf and bud and flower” the life stunted and ap- 
parently hopeless. 

‘¢ "Tis only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


A teacher should, above all things, first induce 
a desire in the pupil for the acquisition he wishes 
to impart. Horace Mann. 


ie 
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APRIL SONG. 


Now willows have their pussies ; 
Now ferns in meadow lands 
Hold little downy leaflets, 
Like clinging baby hands ; 
Like rosy baby fingers 
Show oak-leaves ’gainst the blue 
The little ones of nature 
Are ev’rywhere in view. 


There’s purring in a sunbeam 
Where Tabby’s babies play ; 
The hen is softly brooding, 
Her chickens come to-day ; 
Up in the crimson maple 
The mother-robin sings. 
The world is full of caring 
For little helpless things. 
Mary E. WILkins 


THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 


N Massachusetts the Fast Day 
of old has given way to pa- 
triots’ Day. This is celebrated 

on April19. We think that a very 
good way of joining inthis holiday 
is to give to our readers a picture 
of the Old South Church in Boston, 
the scene of so many important 
historical events. Our young 
readers probably know what oc- 
curred in Lexington and Concord 
on April 19, 1775. If not, they 
ought to look up the facts. The 
picture of the Old South Church 
presented in this number is a re- 
cent one, giving a very good idea 
of the ancient building. The fol- 
lowing description is taken from 
a hand book on Boston, edited by 
Mr. Edwin M. Bacon : — 


This “meeting-house” stands on 
the corner of Washington and 
Milk Streets. The site of the 
building is famous as that of the 
home of Gov. John Winthrop. 


OLD SOUTH CHURCH, BOSTON. 


Since the removal of the society 
to its new church building, great 
efforts have been made to preserve 
this historic structure. To this 
end an agreement was made for 
its purchase, conditionally, for the 
sum of $43,000, by the Old South 
Preservation Committee. It is 
now occupied by a loan collec- 
tion of historic and Revolutionary 
relics, of great variety and value, 
well worth examining. The ad- 
mission fee goes into the fund 
to preserve the building, which 
has been most fittingly called 
‘“‘the nursery and sanctuary of 
freedom.” The exhibition is open 
daily, and the admission is twenty- 
five cents. 

For many years, through the 
generosity of Mrs. Mary Hemen- 
way, valuable lectures on historical 
and patriotic subjects have been 
given to the public in this notable 
edifice. In addition, interesting 
leaflets have been issued, throwing 
light on historic events and char- 
acters. Indeed, the ‘‘Old South 
Leaflets and Lectures” have be- 
come famous throughout the coun- 
try. This important educational 
work has been in the hands of Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead. The building is 
of brick, painted light, with a tall 
spire. 

The belfry is surrounded by an 
exterior gallery. A tablet over the 
front entrance gives the date of 
its erection and the fact of its dese- 
cration by British troops during the 
Revolution. Architecturally, it is 
of no special interest, beyond being 
a good specimen of the old-fash- 
ioned New England “meeting- 
house” of the better sort; and 
both internally and externally it 
was an excellent type of this order 
of church architecture. A growth 


Here he died, March 26, 1649. 
The land was afterwards owned by Madam Mary 
Norton (wife of Rey. John Norton), who gave 
it in trust “forever for the erecting of a house 
for the assembling themselves together pub- 
liquely to worship God.” The “ Third,” or “Old 
South Society,” worshipped here from 1669 to 
1872, when it removed to its new church building 
in the Back Bay district. Benjamin Franklin was 
baptized in the little cedar meeting-house which 
was erected here in 1669; and in 1696 Judge Sewall 
stood up in his pew while his confession of con- 
trition was read for his share in the witchcraft 
delusion of 1692. In 1729 the cedar meeting- 
house was removed to make way for the present 
structure, which was dedicated April 26, 1730. 
Many of the most stirring town-meetings during 
the Revolution were held here, as Faneuil Hall 
repeatedly proved too small for them. In March, 
1770, an overflowing town-meeting waited here 
while Samuel Adams went back and forward to 
the Town House till Hutchinson yielded and with- 
drew his regiments. On Nov. 27, 1773, a meet- 
ing here of five thousand (5,000) citizens resolved 
that the odious tea should not be landed; and a 
few weeks after, on December 16, another meet- 
ing of seven thousand (7,000) sat until after 
candle-light, and, when the messengers returned 
from Hutchinson at Milton with the word that he 
refused redress, at the doors of the meeting-house 
the “war-whoop” was raised, and the citizens, 


disguised as savages, rushed to the ships lying at 
Griffin’s Wharf, and threw the tea overboard. 

Here was delivered the series of orations com- 
memorative of the Boston Massacre, Joseph 
Warren, three months before he was killed at 
Bunker Hill, delivering the second one, on which 
occasion he was introduced through a window in 
the rear of the pulpit, the aisles and even the 
pulpit steps being filled with British soldiers. In 
1775 this place was used by the British as a place 
for cavalry drill, and its floors were taken up 
and its pews and pulpit torn away; and here, 
in March, 1776, Washington, when he made 
his triumphal entry into the town, paused a 
brief while, and from its eastern gallery looked 
down on the work of desolation of these British 
vandals. 

Peace restored, the church was returned to its 
former condition; and here, again, the annual 
Election Sermon, which from 1712 had been 
preached here before the governor and other 
provincial dignitaries, continued to be preached 
before the governor and the General Court on the 
day of its annual assembly, down to 1872. The 
great fire of 1872 almost reached it, property 
being burned all around it on two sides. After 
the fire it was used as the post-office until the 
completion of the post-office wing of the new 
government building for the post-office, sub-treas- 
ury, and the United States courts. 


of ivy, to spread over its venerable 
front, was well started in 1882, adding not a 
little to its picturesqueness. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TO THE OCEAN TRAVELLERS 


BY A. W. BIRKS. 


Our on the deep the good ship sails, 
Carrying away from their homeland shores 
Many a one who, with longing eyes, 
Watches the fast-receding line 

That marks old ocean’s boundary 


Out on the deep the good ship sails; 

And those who form her precious freight, 
Shaking off all care and sadness, 

Turn towards the rays of the rising sun, 


And continue their voyage with thoughts of glad- 
ness. 


Out on the deep the good ship sails ; 
And then to the joyous travellers, 
Treading her deck with eager steps, 
The mystic voices of far-away friends 
Are wafted along by the ocean breeze. 


“What have my friends to say to me, 

As the good ship sails across the sea? ” 
And to the listening ear the answer comes, 
Clear and distinct, from the one who loves: 
“ Bon voyage!” and “A safe return!” 


ee 
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Life is a mission. Every other 
definition is false, and leads ail 
who accept tt astray. Religion, 
science, philosophy, though still at 
variance upon many points, all 
agree in this,—that every existence 
is an arm. Mazzint. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A NEW THOUGHT 
BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Men thought religion lay in formal 
rites, 
Where superstition dwelt; 
Nor deemed that man could soar to 
spirit heights, 
Whereon he calmly felt 
God’s presence in his kingdom of 
the soul! 
They thought not of the whole, 
But merely of the self that must be 
$ saved,— 
The abject self, depraved. 
Now come the prophets with their 
message clear: 
“Lo, heaven is now and here! 
God sitteth not afar upon a throne, 
A Ruler stern and lone. 
Lo, he is present here to every one 
By whom his will is done! 
Like as a rose upspringeth from a 
seed, 
So ’tis by him decreed 
That thine own soul shall slowly 
bloom, 
To lighten up earth’s gloom, 
If but thou plantest there the spirit 
seeds ; 
Of altruistic deeds!” 
e 


HEAD OF JESUS— HECK. 


holding hands, chilly and fright- 
ened, staring blankly at the top of 
the rake. Then my spirits wavered 
again. 

The ground was hard, and the 
rake handle would go in only a 
little way: it leaned infirmly aslant 
in spite of all I could do. But I 
hurried to froli¢ round it, to please 
the orphans and to make them 
merry, waving my arms now high, 
now low, bowing and smiling and 
singing; but my heart was failing. 
me. 

In vain I stretched out persua- 
sive hands to the orphans: they 
would not dance. It was all over 
then. I had failed utterly, and all 
because I had no daffodils nor any 
shepherd lads. 


WINNING AGAINST ODDS. 


T was the late Cyrus W. Field 
who conceived the idea of 
transatlantic telegraphy, and 

it was his persistence and energy 
which made that idea a fact. The 
Pen and Press gives the story of 
the many failures before the cable 
was finally laid. 

The first Atlantic cable was 
laid by two warships,— the British 
* Agamemnon” and the American 
“Niagara,”— which set out from 
Ireland with the two thousand five 
hundred miles of cable on board. 
They met with failure after failure ; 
but, though men of science were 
spending their time to prove the 
impossibility of an Atlantic cable, 
the ships set out again and again, 
and finally steamed to mid-ocean, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A NEW ENGLAND MAY-POLE. 


BY LOUISE L. SIBLEY. 


HERE were pictures in my English books 
of pretty children taking hands round a 
flower-trimmed pole, suggestions of feast- 
ing in the background, and a ring round of smil- 
ing parents and friends. There was even a dim 
tradition that my mother had once been a“ Queen 
of the May,” dancing with hosts of pleasant little 
girls on turf much greener than ours at the farm. 
Or was I thinking of a song she sang to me, and 
fancying that she herself was the little girl who 
said, 
‘““You must wake and call me early, call me early, 
mother dear; 
For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be 
Queen o’ the May’’? 


I wondered why the children in our village 
never wore wreaths. A happy thought came to 
me to make a festival like the one in the song, 
but the flowers would have to be different. We 
had no daffodils at Hampstead, nor even our own 
sweet arbutus so early as May Day. Bluets I 
could find, and ground-pine grew everywhere. 

Late in April word came from Farmer Foote’s 
housekeeper that “she would be pleased to have 
mne come to spend May Day, to play with two little 
girls she was’ going to have over from the orphan 
asylum.” 

The way was plain: I would make the festival 
for us three, and, above all, it would be a delicious 
“ surprise ” to the orphans. 

Miss Young had been matron once at the asy- 
lum, and these two little girls were her especial 


pets. Such nice children! and one was a cripple, 
poor little dear, she said. 

I gathered bluets and ground-pine, and a few 
early violets to trim the long-handled hay-rake I 
chose for a “pole.” I; was sorry there could be 
no shepherd boys at the festival, coming from a 
long way off, as the song said. 

The day dawned wet and dim; but the guests 
came early, riding cosily on the back seat of the 
earryall. I slipped quickly down the road with 
my pole, unchallenged. Miss Young looked 
askance at it, would have asked questions; but I 
hid it behind the barn until she was taking off the 
orphans’ things, and she forgot to afterward. 

' They were very nice little girls, as she had said, 
but quiet and very sad. I realized that I must do 
the merry-making alone, after all. Miss Young 
was jolly; but she couldn’t help much, being only 
one of the smiling ring round. 

The day went slowly. We had our dinner, and 
then looked at Miss Young’s put-away things in the 
best room, the orphans walking hand in hand, and 
I following after, trying to be jolly and ladylike. 

So the afternoon passed. At last the sun came 
out, as I expected. Then I flew to get the pole. 
The orphans, well wrapped up and with rubbers 
on, were allowed to come out on the damp grass 
to watch. Miss Young said she didn’t know what 
I was up to, but I laughed gleefully to myself. 
She’d soon see! She was looking out kindly from 
the kitchen window. 

I chose a lovely green space between the win- 
dow and the barn, and there set up the rake, with 
wet garlands flapping and dangling. Miss Young 
looked greatly surprised, and my spirits rose at 
once; but the orphans stood huddled together 


where they separated, the one re- 
turning to Ireland and the other proceeding to 
Newfoundland. 

As the ships steamed ahead, the cable was rolled 
off by wonderful machinery and lowered into the 
sea. Signals were transmitted from ship to ship 
as the space between the two increased; but from 
time to time these messages stopped, showing that 
the cable had snapped on some sharp rock or 
through contact with some great fish. 

At one time the cable snapped three hundred 
and fifty miles from Ireland, the broken end sink- 
ing twelve thousand feet into the sea. Three 
times the cable broke, and the ships had to return; 
and at another time one hundred and forty miles 
of the heavy line became almost irreparably tangled. 
Every mile of cable weighed a ton, and the task of 
unravelling one hundred and forty miles was not 
an easy one. But it was accomplished at last; and 
after more than a year of patient work both ships 
arrived at their destinations on the same day,— 
united by an iron cable two thousand five hundred 
miles long! 

The two ends were landed at Valentia in Ireland 
and Cape Race in Newfoundland, and the two 
ships exchanged greetings. But the sea was not 
yet conquered. The cable worked long enough to 
carry a message from the queen to Washington,— 
the first royal telegram across the Atlantic,— and 
then refused to speak. It was a bitter disappoint- 
ment. For years the cable lay at the bottom of 
the ocean, parts of it five miles deep; and in 1866 
the “Great Eastern” laid the new cable, along 
which John Bull and Uncle Sam exchange mes- 
sages to-day. 

A story of patience and persistence like this 
makes us all more courageous 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Wear your learning, like your watch, in a 
private pocket ; and do not pull it out and strike 
at, merely to show that you have one. 

CHESTERFIELD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BETTER WAY. 


BY DOROTHY KING. 


Au, dearie, wouldst conquer the world? 
Dost wish it to kneel at thy feet? 

Art sure that its homage would make 
The joy of thy life complete? 


No, dear one, the praise of the world 
At best is a very poor thing: 

Tis nobler by far one glad smile 
On Sorrow’s pale face to bring. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GRANDMAMMA’S SNOW STORY. 


BY FLORENCE LANE DRESSER. 


LL day the snow had been falling,— not 
steadily, the wind would not allow that, 
but sent the white flakes whirling in every 

direction. ven when they reached the ground, it 
heaped them into great drifts, like huge feather 
beds. It was of no use to sweep walks or dig 
paths, for they were speedily covered again with a 
white carpet of stars in all shapes. 

Little Alice had been watching the falling snow 
for some time from the window of her grand- 
mother’s room; but at last, as darkness came 
creeping over the white world, she left her station 
to seat herself in her favorite little chair by her 
grandmother’s side, in the pleasant light from the 
open grate fire. “Don’t you think it’s too dark for 
you to work now, grandmamma,” she said, “and 
don’t you want to stop and tell me a story?” 

“Yes, little wise woman,” said grandmamma, 
with a smile. “It is too dark to work any longer.” 
Then, as she rolled up the fleecy cape she was 
crocheting,— it looked a good deal like crocheted 
snowflakes, — she said, “ What story shall I tell you, 
darling?” 

‘Not any of the old ones, please,” answered 
Alice, “ but a real new one, about,— oh, about the 
snow. It’s so big and white, I’m sure you can think 
of a story about it, can’t you grandmamma, dear? ” 

“Let me see,” said grandmamma, as she stroked 
the curly head resting against her knee. “Yes, I 
think I can tell you a snow story about something 
that happened to me a good many years ago.” 

“Oh,” cried Alice, gleefully, “I love stories 
about you when you were a little girl. Go on, 
please.” 

“JT was not very little,” began grandmamma, 
thus urged, “but a grown up young lady. We 
were living then in such a new part of the country, 
where my father, your great-grandfather, Alice, 
had bought a large farm We were quite by our- 
selves, as our nearest neighbors were five miles 
away. It wasn’t much then as it is now: we had 
no street-cars, no pavements, no telephones. If 
we wished to see our friends, we had to drive long 
distances. But we were never lonely. There was 
always a great deal of work to be done, that kept 
us all busy; and we were such a large family of 
boys and girls together that we made company for 
one another. We had plenty of good times and 
frolics, too, with our far-away neighbors, and 
thought nothing of a five-mile drive to spend the 
evening with one of them. 

“We had been having a storm, I remember, like 
this one. It had been snowing all night and part 
of the morning; and your Aunt Annie and I had 
watched it anxiously, as we were looking forward 
to spending the,evening with some young friends 


who lived about seven miles from our home. A 
little after five o’clock a young man, -whom we will 
call John, drove into our yard, ready to take us to 
the little evening company. The sky was dark 
and gray, and a little snow was again falling. 
Mother was a little anxious about our going out in 
such a night, but helped us on with our wraps, and 
stood at the door, watching us drive off. Just as 
we were starting, she called, ‘Wait a moment, 
girls,’ and, running into the house, came back with 
a basket in her hands. ‘Here,’ she said, ‘I almost 
forgot this. You will see your Cousin Kate to-night, 
and I want you to give her this for your Aunt 
Mary. I promised her a loaf of my brown bread 
next time I baked, and I’ve put in some doughnuts 
too, and a little package of the tea your uncle 
sent me last week. Don’t forget to give it to her.’ 

“*No, mother dear, I won’t,’ I said. ‘ Good-by, 
and don’t worry about us. If it storms hard,’ I 
called back as we drove away, ‘we will stay all 
night, and come home in the morning.’ So away 
we went, as‘gay and light-hearted as young people 
off for a good time are apt to be. 

“Everything went well for a time, but then the 
snow began to come faster and a cold wind to blow. 
I remember we girls had to cover our faces; for 
the flakes, as they blew against us, felt like sharp 
ice. Suddenly, without any warning and before 
we knew what was happening, we were buried in a 
great snow-drift, the shafts of the sleigh as it 
tipped over snapped off, and, by the time John had 
struggled to his feet, his horse, a spirited young 
animal, was some distance away. His first thought 
was to try to catch the runaway, for by this time 
we had crawled out of the snow ourselves; but a 
few steps convinced him that was hopeless, and he 
came back to where we were standing, almost 
waist-deep in snow. We had lost the road in the 
storm, and had driven into a field from which the 
trees had been cut. Our sleigh had struck a stump 
standing on the edge of a little hollow, and it was 
this that had overturned us. 

“* Well, girls,’ said John, cheerfully, ‘this is a 
pretty bad business, but might be worse. Don’t 
cry, Annie,’— for poor frightened Annie could not 
keep back the tears: ‘we’ll come out all right 
someway, I’m sure. Is either of you hurt?’ 

“*Not a bit,’ I said; ‘but, O John, what are 
we going todo? Do you know where we are?’ 

“*Not I,’ he answered; ‘but I think I saw a 
house a little way back, and we must try to get 
to it as soon as possible. The storm is growing 
worse every moment. Here, Alice, you take one 
of Annie’s hands and I'll take the other, and off 
we go.’ So off we did go, stumbling and falling, 
and thinking we never would reach the house 
John had noticed. We found it at last, however, 
and were almost exhausted with our tramp through 
the snow-drifts. The little cabin — it was nothing 
more — was perfectly dark; and we saw at once no 
one was living in it. John burst open the door 
after one or two trials, and we were glad enough 
to step in out of the blinding storm. John struck 
a match from a box he had in his pocket, and we 
saw we were in a log cabin, probably built for a 
shelter by the men who cut the timber from the 
land about us. : 

“But John did not stop for even a hasty look. 
‘I must hurry back to the sleigh, girls, and try 
and bring some of the wraps,’ he said. ‘I’ll be 


as quick as I can: don’t be afraid.’ And he plunged. 


into the storm again, leaving Annie and me alone. 

“Tt seemed a long time, though, before he re- 
turned, bringing as many of the robes and blankets 
as he could carry. These he threw down on the 
floor, saying as soon as he could get his breath, 
‘I must go back again, Alice; and do you and 
Annie keep calling, that I may know which way to 
go. The storm is dreadful, and I might be con- 
fused and lose my way.’ 


“°Q John,’ I said, ‘never mind the things. © 


We can do without them; and what would become 
of Annie and me if anything happened to you!’ 

“*—T must try it, though,’ he replied; ‘for we 
will need our wraps before morning.’ 

“*Before morning!’ cried Annie. ‘Must we 
stay here all night, John? Surely, some one will 
come for us before then.’ 

“Pm afraid not,’ he said. ‘Your people will 
think we stayed all night with your cousins, and 
they will not expect us on account of the storm. 
But I must not stop to talk.’ And away he went 
again into the snow and darkness. This time the 
minutes seemed much longer, though, mindful of 
what John had said, Annie and I kept shouting 
through a crack inthe door. At last he came; but, 
when he reached the cabin, he fairly fell into the 
room, and for a few minutes he could not speak. 
Poor Annie began to cry again, and I felt a good 
deal like it; but presently John sat up, and said 
cheerfully: ‘Well, we might be worse off. Ill 
lignt some more matches, and see what sort of a 
place we arein.’ We all looked eagerly about as 
the tiny flames lighted up the dark little room. On 
one side was a large pile of hay, and on another 
a rude fireplace, while near it was piled a quantity 
of wood. 

“At sight of this John gave a great exclamation 
of thankfulness, and said, as he handed me the box 


of matches, ‘Here, Alice, light these, while I see © 


if I can make a fire burn in this fireplace.’ He 
heaped some hay on the hearth and touched a 
match to it. Ina moment the room was full of the 
bright light; and we hastily threw on what chips 
and bits of bark we could find, and then the wood 
from the pile. It was not long before we had a 
bright fire going, though the chimney did smoke a 
little at first. It was wonderful how the heat and 
light brightened everything, and how our prospects 
grew more cheerful. We heaped the hay in front 
of the fire, spread over it our robes from the 
sleigh, and, sitting on this soft couch, stretched out 
our wet feet to the fire to dry them. John fas- 


tened up the door again, and stuffed some of the _ 


hay into the cracks of the boards that covered the 
one window in the cabin. Fortunately, this window. 
was on the side away from the wind. So the snow 
did not come in badly. 

“ Suddenly I thought of the basket mother had 
given me for Aunt Mary, and looking about, saw 
it near the door where John had dropped it when 
he came in from his second journey to our poor 
sleigh. 

“*See,’ I remember I cried, as I picked up the 
basket, ‘here’s our supper. Little did mother 
think what would become of her brown bread and 
doughnuts, when she packed this basket! I’m as 
hungry as I can be, aren’t you, Annie and John?’ 

“*We are, we are,’ they said; and I can tell you 
that never did brown bread and doughnuts taste as 
good to any one as did those to three hungry 
young people, who pounced upon them as soon as 
the basket was opened. 

“*T wish I had a teapot,’ I said, as the little 
package of tea came to light. ‘I’d try and make 
some tea for us.’ 

“*T think I can produce a kind of a teapot,’ said 
Jobn, as he left our couch and went toward one 
corner of the room. Annie and I watched him 
curiously, as he came back with an old tin can in 
his hand. ‘If this does not leak,’ he said, ‘we are 
all right.’ ; 

“But, John,’ Annie objected, ‘how do you ex- 
pect to get any boiling water? and that can must 
be dreadfully dirty.’ 

““Just you wait,’ said John, laughing; ‘and 
don’t eat any more bread or cakes for a moment, 
till I see what I can do.’ 

“Again we watched him as he selected a long 
stick from the pile, and, sharpening it, drove it 


£ 


\ 


_ into a hole which he made near the top of the can 
with the same knife. Then he filled the can with 
snow, and by the long handle set it among the 
coals of the bright fire before us.’ 

“*Now, young ladies,’ he said, ‘ when the water 
is hot, it will serve to wash from the inside of the 
can any dirt that may linger there. Then we will 
put in some fresh snow, and, when that has 
reached the boiling point, add some of the tea Alice 
has; and though it may be more like soup—as 
the Frenchman said —than tea, I’m sure it will 
be good. As for teacups, behold!’ And he drew 
from his pocket a little travelling cup that he al- 
ways carried. 

“Well, with much laughter, the tea was made; 
and it was good, too. Then after supper we di- 
vided the hay and blankets, and made two beds, 
one on each side of the fireplace. John had one, 
and Annie and I the other. And I’ve spent many 
and many a night since when I've slept less sound 
and well than I did in that lonely cabin on my hay 
bed, with the storm raging outside.” 

Little Alice drew a long breath as grandmamma 
stopped speaking, and gazed thoughtfully into the 
fire before her. “But when did you get home, 
grandmamma?” she asked. 

“Oh,” said grandmamma, “John’s horse went 
home by himself, and the next morning was found 
standing in a shed whose door had been left open. 
Of course, John’s family came to our house as 
soon as possible, to see what had happened; and 
it was not long before men and teams were out 
looking for us in every direction. One of the 
searching parties saw the smoke from our chim- 
ney, and we were soon safe at home again. 

“JT know the Annie you told about was my Aunt 
Annie,” said Alice; “but what became of John, 
grandmamma? ” 

“Oh,” said grandmamma, laughing, “I thought 


any young man who could take such good care of ° 


two frightened girls would make a good husband. 
So I married him.” 


For Every Olier Sunday. 
HAVE ME A BOY. 


BY GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 


Sur sat leaning back, a small girl four years old, 

One chubby knee crossed for its wee mate to hold, 

A position, you'll say, as she’d often been told, 
Very much like a boy. 


All at once, with quick motion, she raised up her 
head. 
Her blue eyes were shining, her dimpled cheeks 
red : 
“Say, why don’t you pit some pants on me?” she 
said, 
* And have me a boy?” 


We laughed at the queer baby question, but why? 
Oft-times in our wishing, we Nature defy, 
Ask for just as impossible things, you and I, 

As her “ have me a boy.” 


For Every Other Sunday. / 
THE MAY DAY PARTY. 


BY BERTHA LOUISE BOYD. 


oe ILL you come to my May party?” 
asked Florence Murray, one morn- 
ing the latter part of April. 

“What do you mean?” said her little friend 
Ruth Paton, who always liked to have things ex- 
plained whenever she did not quite understand. 

“J will tell you about it,” replied Florence. 
“You see auntie has been reading to me about the 
merry times they used to have in Europe on May 
Day. In old England they had a queen of the 
May and a May-pole every year, from which 


Every Other Sunday. 


wreaths of flowers were suspended. The people 
joined hands, and danced about the pole.” 

“What happy times they must have had!” ex- 
claimed Ruth. 

“Yes,” answered Florence; ‘and centuries ago 
even the king and queen took part in the gayety, 
and went about among their subjects.” 

‘“Tmagine playing with a real king and queen!” 
said Ruth. 

A few days later the May party invitations were 
sent out, and this was the way they read : — 


Miss Florence Murray requests the pleasure of your 
company at a May Day Party, Friday afternoon, May 
first, from three to seven. 

Please dress as your favorite flower. 


Finally, the day came; and the guests began to 
arrive. A tall May-pole wound with flowers stood 
in the centre of the beautiful lawn. From the top 
of the pole hung ribbon made of flowers; and, as 
the little guests looked at it, they exclaimed, “Isn’t 
it lovely!” and “ How pretty!” 

But that was not the only attractive part of the 
party. As each little girl in- her dainty flower dress 
helped form a ring around the May-pole, it looked 
as though Dame Nature had sent these little mes- 
sengers of spring herself. 

“See little Miss Violet!” said one of the girls; 
and, sure enough, there she was, covered with vio- 
lets from her head to her little feet. 

Near her a Forget-me-not and a Poppy were 
talking together. Next to them was’ little Miss 
Crocus, with golden hair and a dress of petals. 
Then there were Miss Daffodil and Miss Meadow 
Daisy, Miss Lily and modest little Sweet-pea, a 
dainty pink Rose, a sweet Clover-blossom, and 
ever so many others. 

““Who shall be queen of the May?” they asked. 

“Each one in turn may choose,” answered 
Florence; “and the one who is chosen we will 
join hands and dance about, and promise to be her 
willing subjects.” 

It was hard to decide, for all the flowers were 
loved so much. One wanted the daisy, another 
the apple-blossom, and still another the hyacinth. 
But, since they could not all be chosen, a delicate 
pure white rose was selected for the queen,—a 
little girl whom they all loved. 

Such a merry time they all had, dancing and 
singing and twining the garlands in and out, as 
they hung from the May-pole! ; 

All too soon the May Party was over, and it was 
time for the little guests to leave. 

The best part of it all was the fact that the little 
girls who enjoyed the happy time were almost as 
pure and sweet as the dainty flowers they were 
dressed to look like. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE WANDERINGS OF A WATER-DROP. 


(Youne ConTRIBUTORS.) 


ONCE upon a time, not very long ago, a little water- 
drop from the big ocean was carried with a great many 
of its other brothers and sisters up to Sunville. Now 
it happened that Sunville was so crowded with Sun- 
beams that the Sun had them all sent to Cloudland. 
Here they played for many days, sometimes going on 
cloud rides, and other times resting on the peak of 
some high mountain. Oh, how they enjoyed it! Some 
said it was even better than playing tag on Mother 
Ocean’s lap, on what we would call breakers. 

But one day the Sun sent his messenger, the South 
Wind, to tell them he wanted them to help him. 

“For,’”’ said he, ‘‘ you have been playing all this 
time, and haye just left me to take care of the flowers 
and plants; and now they are almost dead because I 
can never love them as you do.” 

Now all this pleased the Cloud-drops so (for they 
had taken a new name) that they just rushed pell-mell 
after the South Wind down to Mother Earth, and the 
poor, neglected little flowers looked so grateful that 
most of the water-drops sank through the ground with 
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mortification because they had been so thoughtless of 
their comfort; but a few stayed to apologize. 

Now those that sank into the ground sbon found a 
great many of their companions; and they all kept 
coming until they had formed a little brook, and from 
there they kept pushing on until one day they found 
themselves in a large river. Here they had a great 
deal of fun-playing. 

But one day a little boy and girl came down to the 
edge of the river to get some water to make mud-pies ; 
and it happened that the poor little water-drop was 
among the unfortunate ones taken. How the children 
did hurt him, pounding and pounding! And, when the 
children went into dinner, and left those dreadful mud- 
pies to bake, the little water-drop thought that that 
was the last of him. But the sun happened to see him, 
and brought him to Cloudland again. 

Again the Sun sent his messenger to tell him he was 
wanted once more. Again it was the South Wind, 
and again he fell as rain. But this time inalake; and 
he was just congratulating himself on his good fort- 
une, when the North Wind (another of the Sun’s mes- 
sengers) came and froze the lake. Then children 
came and began skating. He didn’t mind this very 
much, because he was making some one else happy, 
although it did hurt his back dreadfully. But pretty 
soon the Sun had some more work for him to do, so 
he was again carried to Cloudland for a rest. 

But after a while the Sun’s messenger was again 
sent; but, instead of the South Wind, it was the North 
Wind. This time he fell as snow in some one’s front 
yard over a little bed of violets, trying with all his 
other companions to keep them warm. Pretty soon he 
heard something out in the snow, and soon a mittened 
hand lifted him up. 

The next thing he felt some one patting him against 
a great many other snowflake companions. After a 
while he heard some one saying, ‘‘ Mamma, come and 
see my snow-man.” The next day, when the Sun saw 
what the children had done, he smiled so sweetly on 
the poor little snowflake that the first thing he knew 
the Sun had carried him again to Cloudland. 

In a few days he received a message that he was 
wanted to help again. Again the North Wind was the 
messenger, and again he fell as snow; but this time it 
was on a hill. The next day he heard children laugh- 
ing and shouting. Then he felt a slight shock; and 
then he knew some children must be coasting down 
hill, and knew he was making some more children 
happy- 

But after a while the South Wind came. Then pretty 
soon he felt himself sinking in the ground, and thought 
of the first time he came to earth to cherish the 
flowers. Then, all of a sudden, he felt water-drops tug- 
ging and pulling him along. Then it was light, and he 
had come out of an underground spring into a large 
river where there were millions and millions of other 
drops; and he was pushed and crowded, and told to 
hurry up (just as some people do in a large city). 

One day, when he was floating by the bank, he 
heard some one above him say, ‘‘I believe they claim 
that the Mississippi is the largest river in the United 
States, don’t they?’ ‘Yes I believe so,’’ was the 
answer. ‘And I think they are right, for I never 
have seen such a large river in my life as this.’’ Then 
the little water-drop knew he was in the Mississippi 
River, and would have something to boast about when 
he returned home, as not every water-drop has been 
in the longest river in the United States. 

Pretty soon they began pushing and tumbling over 
each other more than ever; and, when the little water- 
drop asked the reason, he was told to hurry up, as they 
were nearing the mouth of the river, and would soon 
be swallowed up by the Gulf of Mexico. 

Oh, what fun they did have! But pretty soon he 
saw he was floating again, and he was frightened be- 
cause he thought he might be going into another river. 
But he was only in a current, and was sleepily won- 
dering where he was, when he suddenly found himself 
in the Pacific Ocean, just where he had started from. 

If you go and examine carefully all the water-drops 
in the Pacific Ocean, I think you will find him, be- 
cause the Sun was very grateful for what he had done, 
and said he could spend the rest of his days there. 

JASMINE BRITTON, 
Age 13. 


Adopt the pace of Natwre: her secret is pa- 
tience. EMERSON. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


LETTER-BOX. 


MEADVILLE, Pa. 
Dear Editor,—I live in Meadville, Pa. I goto the 
Unitarian Sunday School. I like my teacher very 
much. He kindly gives me the Every Other Sunday, 
and I like to read it very much. I have a list of 
Twisted Fruit; and, if it is all right, I would,be pleased 

to see it published in the Every Other Sunday. 
Yours truly, 
MARGARET BARRETT. 


Hupson, WIs. 
Dear Editor,— As I never see any letters frdm our 
Sunday School, I thought I would write and tell you 
about it. Our school was reorganized in October, and 
we have now about twenty-eight members. Rev. 
Herman Haugerud, our minister, and Mrs. Haugerud 
and Mrs. Louis Blegan, are the teachers. We get the 
Every Other Sunday, and we all like it very much. 

Wishing your papers success, I remain, 
Your constant reader, 
KARINE M. JENSON. 


Omana, NEB. 
Dear Editor,—I am a member of the Unitarian 
Sunday School of Omaha, Neb. I thought I would 
send you the solution of Enigma XYVI., which 
is ‘‘ Unitarian Sunday School.” I like Every Other 
Sunday very much. I hope this is the correct answer. 

I am twelve years old. I remain, 
Your faithful reader, 
NELLIE SMITH. 


STERLING, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I attend the First Unitarian Church 
at Sterling, Mass. Our minister’s name is Rev. J. N. 
Woodman. He gave each member of our class a year’s 
subscription of the Every Other Sunday. I like it 
very much. I enclose an answer to the Twisted Flowers. 

Yours respectfully, 
LUTHER Rvuae. 


ENIGMA XXX. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 
My 3, 4, is an article. 
My 10, 4, is a preposition. 
My 2, 3, 4, 12, is a verb. 
My 5, 8, 11, is a relation, 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, is a conjunction. 
My 6, 8, 4, is to do wrong. 
My 1, 3, 7, is a game. 
My 9, 3, 4, is a wagon for moving furniture. 
My whole is a holiday. 
MaseL ARDRA SOULE. 


ENIGMA XXXII. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 

My 5, 2, 4, is a weight. 

My 1, 12, 8, is a part of a ship. 

My 3, 9, 11, 7, is to abhor. 

My 10, 7, 18, 14, is a plague. 

My 6, 7, is a pronoun. 

My whole is a prominent character in the New 
Testament. 


ANAGRAM. 
Ewnu eth stac ear aayw het ecim lilw yalp. 
DANIEL NEEDHAM. 


TWISTED FRUIT. 


1. Cehap. 7. Olmen. 

2. Prtcaoi. 8. Ybrresgoeo. 
3. Uplm. 9. Kabcleyrbr. 
4, Noeagr. 10. Atrneru. 

5. Nbaaan. 11. Iqcune. 

6. Repnu. 12. Lpeap. 


MARGARET BARRETT. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzZLES IN No. XY. 


Enigma XXVI.— Woe unto you scribes and Phari- 
sees ! 

Enigma XX VII.— Governor Roger Wolcott. 

Enigma XX VIII.— Yale University. 


ANAGRAM. 


Every cloud has a silver lining. 


TWISTED BIRDS. 


Robin. Swallow. 
Bobolink. Wren. 

Oriole. Wood-pecker. 
Junco. Bluebird. 
Quail. Blue Jay. 


Correct answers to puzzles in Nos. 14 and 15 have 
been received from Winnie Wade, Tyler Howe Bliss, 
Edward Schlechtiger, Alice A. Rogers, Mildred Karb, 
George Bath, Florence M. N. 


HE nutmeg groves, called “nutmeg gar- 
dens,” are singularly beautiful. The nut- 
meg-trees blossom and bear fruit continu- 

ously, so that the harvest season lasts the year 
round. Their straight, tall trunks are covered 
with glossy, dark foliage, amid which hangs the 
yellow fruit, showing where it has burst from 
ripeness, the rich red of the mace within. Above 
these orchards huge canary trees weave their 
branches into a canopy, from which come the 
cooing of nut pigeons, the cry of parrots, and the 
song of the Indian nightingale. 


BARE TWIGS. 


Bare twigs in autumn are signs for sadness: 
We feel that the good time is well-nigh past, 

The glow subdued, and the voice of gladness, 
And frosty whispers in every blast. 


Bare twigs in April enhance our pleasure: 
We know the good time is yet to come, 
With leaves and flowers to fill summer’s measure, 
And countless songs ere the birds be dumb. 
Witiiam ALLINGHAM. 


HE most wonderful bridge in the world is 

one of solid agate in Arizona. It is a 

petrified tree from three to four feet in 

diameter, spanning a chasm forty feet wide. 

More than one hundred feet of its length is in 

sight, both ends being imbedded in the sandstone 
of the cafion. ‘ 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


How did we feel sure Spring had come? Be- 
cause we saw boys playing marbles on the streets. 
Because robins were playing in the Public Gar- 
den. Because crocuses were playing in the sunny 
yards on Beacon Street. 

We had the Old South Meeting-house engraved 
specially for our young readers. We call the 
picture good, and we ought to know. The Editor 
sees the building every day. Doves fly in and out 
of the steeple, for they have homes there. 

Perhaps Patriots’ Day will spread over from 
Massachusetts to other States. Why not? It is 
good to have a holiday for patriotism without 
powder and noise. 

What! Did the Kditor say he did not like 
Fourth of July? Oh, no! He would set all the 
bells ringing and the bang-bang a-going. But 
why not have one day all over the country to 
think, to be patriotic with the head? Fourth of 
July is the heart day. 

Many sketches of Milton’s life have come in. 
We thank our young friends. It will be hard to 
decide on the best. The verdict will be published 
in the next number. 

Our series of “ Famous Heads of Jesus” (seven 
in all) ends with the one in this issue, by Heck. 

Robert Heck was born in Stuttgart in 1831. 
He is a genre and portrait painter, a pupil of the 
Stuttgart Art School under Rustige. Hewon the 
first prize in 1855, and visited Southern Europe 
and Italy. Some of his works are “Italian 
Woman,” “Itinerant Preacher,” “Peasants in a 
City Church,” and “ Neapolitans Praying.” 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Frienps anp Heprrs is the title of a very 
happy, useful volume, compiled by Sarah J. Eddy. 
The editor-is well known as a lover of living 
creatures, and has done a great deal to create a 
deeper sympathy in children toward their dumb 
friends. This book is filled with stories, poems, 
and illustrations bearing on the life of the animal 


world. Birds, dogs, cats, horses, squirrels, mice, ~ 


rabbits, bees,— these and others are introduced to 
child life in a charming manner. The authors 
from whom selections are made stand prominent 
in literary ranks. 

[Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
Cloth, pp. 231. Price 75 cents. } 


ALICE AND Tom is one of Kate Louise Brown’s 
latest gifts to children. The chapters are intended 
to embody suggestions for nature lessons. Some 
of the titles well indicate what is to be expected: 
“The Catkin,” ‘ What a Seed can tell,” ‘ Camping 
Out,” “Blossoming Time,” “The First Snow- 
fall.” Miss Brown has a bright, taking way with 
children; and this little book will bring to the 
author still more friends. She strikes the key-note 
in the preface. It is her desire to create right 
relations between child life and the great world of 
nature, so that love, tenderness, and reverence 
shall grow out of this knowledge. It seems to us 
that her success in this aim has been quite marked. 

[D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. Illustrated. 
Cloth, pp. 212. Price 40 cents. | 


Sunpay AFTERNOONS FOR THE CHILDREN. This 
represents an effort, on the one hand, to furnish 
helpful matter for parents to use with their chil- 
dren on Sunday; and, second, it seeks to make the 
day brighter and more profitable for all concerned. 
Sunday scarcely accomplishes its purpose, if it is 
a mere vacant time of idle rest. Some large and 
inspiring thoughts ought to be brought home to 
young and old. There are in this book many 
excellent suggestions, fit quotations, and spiritual 
interpretations. It has been prepared by KE. Fran- 
ces Soule, a member of the Congregational Trini- 
tarian Church. Of course, the religious expres- 
sions coincide with the author’s views. The 
spirit of the little book is admirable, and is likely 
to find a welcome in many homes. 

[Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. Cloth, 
pp. 162. Price 75 cents. ] 


Merminxs [ love all common things,— 
The common air, the common flower, 

The dear, kind, common thought that springs 
From hearts that have no other dower, 
No other wealth, no other power 

Save love; and will not that repay 

- For all else fortune tears away? 
Barry Cornwatt. 
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